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,~iLLIONS OF AMERICANS AKE FAMILIAR WITH THE PAINT- 

-. iT'l'' '"S^ reproduced in ihis book through the posters displayed, the country over, 
^fe=.! I'.tX by Anheuser-Busch. From ihe brush of a famous artist, they immortalize epoch 
marking events, the first steps in the conquest of the \vilderness. which is no\A' a large par t 
of our United States. 

KEALIZING THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF SUCH PICTURES IM 
familiarizing young Anieriai with the inspiring events of our early history, while developing 
ariisiic tastes and siandards. we have selected this series -^ 

—THAT THEY MAY SERVE THE DOUBLE PURPOSE OF PRESENTING 
admirable works of an for the home library, and of iFiteresi to young readers of the herm: 
deeds that form ilx- iccords of Anicrn.a[i history. 



Dijc-overy of the Mi^surij-j-ippi 

K- ,.- 'ERNANDO DE SOTO, SPANISH NOBLEMAN. CONQUEROR AND 

rv — j explorer, second in command to Pizairo in theconquea of Peru, was commissioied 

'* 'i Governor of Cuba by Charles I, with authority to explore and take posscssioa in 

the name of crown and king, of the great, uncharted mainland which was believed 

lo hold treasure and riches equal to those yielded by Peru. 

Organizing an expedition which numbered 600 men equipped with 200 horses, dc 
Soto landed on the Florida coast, in what is now Tampa Bay, during 1539, spending 
over three years in cxpla^tion. He reached die Mississippi in 1541, after terrific hardships 
and stubborn battles with the Indians which cost the life of half his band. 

Continuing undaunted on his hazardous journey through the wilderness, dc Soto finally 
reached the mouth of the Red River, where he fell ill of the fever which claimed his Kfe. 

History relates that his followers buried him, in a coffin hollowed from a giant tree, in 
the deepest part of the great river he had discovered. 




Demote Dij-covcring ttie 'Mis-s^iss'ippi 



Marqu£»tte!s' Exploration of the Mississippi 



^O JACQUES MARQUETTE. FRENCH JESUIT MISSIONARY IN 
New France (Canada), must be accorded equal honors in the actual cxplora' 
tion of the mighty Father of Waters, discoverwl over a century earlier by de Soto. 



One of a party of seven Frenchmen who left the little settlement of Sl 
Ignace, on the Straits of Mackinac, in the spring of 1675, braving the perib of lake and stream 
in two frail canoes, his quaint diary leaves an account of an extraordinary undertaking 
successfully accompli^d. 

Crossing Lake Michigan, then Green Bay, threading the marshes at Portage and 
continuing down the Wisconsin River, they reached the turbulent Mississippi, June 17. 

Prepared to follow its majestic course to the mouth, they were stopped at the junction 
of the Arkansas by reports of Spanish parties below. 

Marquette's simple narrative, despatched by the hands of Indians to his superiors, 
constitutes almost the entire record of this remarkable undertaking, shared by only seven men 
to whom the inevitable dangers and irKessant hardship encountered in the cj^jeditbn counted 
as little in serving Church and Country. 




Marquette Xiej-cending the Mi,s5i^^ippi,i6z3 



The Founding of ^t.Loui^' 




^N FEBRUARY 14, 1764, PIERRE LaCLEDE AND PARTY, FOLLOW- 

ing the broad waters of the Mississippi, discovered two centuries earlier by de Soto 

and later explored by LaSalle, took possession in the name of cross and king of 

^ the territory which is now the site of the fourth city of the United States, christen' 

ing it "Saint Louis." 

A fiir trading post until the consummation of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, St Louis' 
real development began with the arrival of the first steamboat in 1817. From this time its 
river connections made the city the most important point in the settlement of the Treuw- 
MississippiWesi. 

This close connection with many thousand miles of navigable waterways deckled the 
history of the city. It made it the outfitting and stealing point for the pioneers who followed 
the Oregon. Utah. California and Santa Fe trails, just as it is now the railroad center for the 
great roads which follow those old time paths. 

A city of 186,000 at the opening of the Civil War, St. Louis was one of the most 
imponani of the Federal headquaners. 




l^&C\ede Landing ai Present site oi Si.*LoM\s 



Am^ricdts mo^t important Exploring Expedition 



3VEK A CENTURY AGO, TWO YOUNG MEN. OFFICERS IN THE 

Irt^My United Slates army, were appointed by President Jefferson Ki investigate and 
Jii^^ explore the vast ten-i^ry acquired by the United States through the Louisiana 
' purchase. 

Captain Meriwether Lewis and Lieutenant William Clark, leading a small company of 
picked men, left St. Louis in May, 1814. Traveling westward by way of the Missouri, 
Jefferson and Columbia rivers, exploring and collecting information concerning a wide 
stretch of surrounding territory on the way, they reached the mouth of the Columbia, on 
the Pacific coast in November of the same year. 

This trans-continenial expedition, attended by great dangers and hardships, gave 
Americans their first real knowledge of the vasmess of the country for whose freedom they 
had so recently fought. 

Lewis and Clark made its immeasurable resources known to their countrymai. They 
were suitably honored and rewarded by the government, and will ever be famous names in 
American history. 




Progress af the Lcwi^ and Clark Ex-pediiion 



"Th^ PathfindcrV Five Achievements 



f^^ENERAL JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, "THE PATHFINDER," 
^^P/''^ led five successful expeditions across the American continent when the 
^>H>bi Rocky Mountains and territory west were absolutely unknown country, a wilder' 
ness hardly penetrated by white men. 

Beginning in 1842, he started explorations that detemiined the geographical position of 
the western portion of North America. Later he secured, from Mexico, exclusive possessbn 
of CaKfomia for the United States. 

General Fremont served with distinction in die Civil War, and was at one time a 
Presidential candidate. He served as Governor of Arizona from I878-8L 

Placed upon the retired list in April, 1890, with the rank of Major-General. his death 
occured the following July. 

No American rendered greater service to his country or is bener entitled to a place on 
our Roll of Honor. 




Fremont, ""the PatKfindcr' 



Early Day^ on the MiJ^i^-sippi 



^^^EFORE "WAR TIME" DAYS, WHEN AMERICA'S WESTERN 
I j.llii/y^ Railways were still in their infancy, the Mississippi and its tributaries were the 
Ef'liS^ J great commercial srnd national highways of the Middle West 

Steamboat "fliers" tore up and down the river under the guidance of pilots 
who, even on the darkest night knew where their boats were within a few feel. TTiey docked 
two deep along the great Sl Louis levees. Boats would "nose in" wherever there was space 
to touch the dock. These boats came from New Orleans, Pittsburgh, the Upper Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Red River and the Illinois River. 

Rivalry then was keen between the faster boats, and the Mississippi was the scene of 
many a thrilling race. The 1200 mile contest of the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee, both 
stripped and "tuned up" for the occasion, was an event which has lived in history. 

With the development of the railroads, those "palmy days" of river traffic gradually be' 
came but a memory. Now instead of many steamboats crowding the St. Louis levee, a train 
crosses one of the big bridges, on an average of every five minutes, for St. Louis is still 
the Commercial Queen of the Great Souihwesi. 




J"!. Loui^ Levee in early ^eventi 



We-y tern Travel in Siage CoeLclxVaLy^ 



pz_ :. ^KAVELEKS WHO NOW JOUKNEY FKOM THE MISSOURI 
t'V^I ■ " River lo the Pacific Coast on one of the great Trans-Continental Kailways can 

I liardly realize that little over half a century ago the only means of transportation, 

wire swinging, swaying stage coaches, drawn by six galloping horses. 

Then the traveler had to prepare for a hazardous journey, which included the possibility 
of an attack by Indians and a hold-up by "road agents." He constantly expected danger 
and hardship. 

The pace set on those Overland Stage lines was a fijrious gallop, with the horses changed 
every ten miles, at stations established for this purfxsse. Carrying the U. S. Mails they covered 
the long arid roads and threaded mountain passes in an incredibly short time, even from 
present day standards. 

The history of stage coach days is one of the most thrilling features of the story of the 
gallant conquest of the West. 

The coach lines served the outposts of civilization until the coming of the great Trans' 
Continental Kailways, which, superseding them, sent to oblivion one of the most picturesque 
features of early froniier life. 




Indiana attacking an Overland ^Jtag^, l&oo 




^^es^„^r. \\ \ 








WeLTt-Bound W.a^<7n, Train on the >5alt Lakf Trail 



Th« TriumpK of the Ir<>n Trail 




HE REAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE FAR WEST NECESSARILY 
VSl?^ '^^'^ '^^ ^® completicMi of its first Trans-Continental Railways. 

Buih aoxiss thousands of miles of uninhabited prairie and desert, with every 

constriction camp harassed by hostile Indians, and with engineering difficulties 
which the present generation can hardly appreciate, they opened an empire to the entire 
world. Their completion was the turning point in the settlement of the vast regions west 
of the Missouri. 

With the advent of the iron horse began the era of safety, comfort, and quick travel. 
The old and dangerous though romantic stage coach and pony express days fast became 
ancient history. No longer need the west bound traveler literally take his life in his hands 
every day of the journey. 

The story of our western railways is one of peaceful conquest They were the agents 
of civilization throughout a vast region which otherwise would have remained the domain 
of Indian and Buffalo. 




Union. Pacific Train inWcj-tern Kan^aj, about j&70 



Another Great Pioneer 



^^J^VER FIFTY^SEVEN YEARS AGO THEFvE WAS FOUNDED THE 
J;fl'^\^ plant which now covers 140 acres, requires ihe employmenl of 6.000 men and 
^^4 constitutes the ANHEUSEK-BUSCH BREWERY. 

ThnDugh its establishment America was given a pure, wholesome and invigor- 
ating brew of the old Bohemian type cf beer, with a very bw percentage of alcohol, 
of exquisiie mildness and flavor. — -a home and family beverage such as the sturdy Teutonic 
races know and relsh. 

Rigidly maintaining old world traditions, the masiercrafi of Bohemia's brewers has 
been further developed and improved upon, by the advanced scientific metiiods of AmericaL. 

The result is BUDH' EISER, America's favorite home beverage and finest table beer — 
Its leadership is proclaimed by enormous sales, the volume of which eclipses every 
other brand, by millions of bottles yearly. 

The achievement, by a malt product, of such remarkable popularity, eviderKes thai in 
(his country the tendency is toward true temperance. 

The use of beer and light wines instead of the "ardeni spirits" whose use was so 



The Anhciiyer-Du^ch Brewery 



deeply deplored by Thomas JefFerson. Is a custom welcomed by every intelligeni believer in 
temperance. 

It has been ihe hope of statesmen and patriots alike, since the days when JefFerson. in a 
letter written from Monticello in 1816, championed the protect of "a Captain Miller, abcut 
to settle in this country and establish n Incwer])." -and said : "I wish lo see this beverage 
become common, " 

It was ardently desired by Alexander Hamilton, when, in 17^0. he advocated an 
increase of the specific duties on wines, spiriiucus liquors, tea and coffee, and in that connec 
tion wrote: "Should the increase of duties tend to a decrease of consumption of ihese 
articles, the effect would be in every way desirable as far as ibis decrease might be applicable 
lo distilled spirits. It would encourage the substitution of cider and nidlt Hgiion., benefit 
agncullure and open a new and productive source of revenue. 

[ch.n Quii.lv Ac.in s Aiv.Lii^a 5. i^ci^ond President, shared the saiiio opinion. Dr. Beniamm 
Rii!.h ci Philadelphia, "lather of the temperance movemeni," dwelt on the "probity, frugality. 



Vij-jtorj Cordially Invited 



economy and love of liberty and country" of ihe German inhabiianis of Pennsylvania, adding 
as the explanation of these traits that "few of them ever use distilled spirits in their families, 
their common drink being beer, wine and cider. " 

It was to provide the soldiers of rfie United States Army with a wholesome beverage 
that could be enjoyed within the "lines, " that the army "canteen" was established. There, 
soldiers off" duty could congregate, in respectable and regulated surroundings, thoroughly 
satisfied with their glass of beer and the opportunity for sociability. 

Staiistics prove that the canteen kept the men contented, and from seeking doubtful 
recreation in disreputable places, and thus much improved both discipline and general morals. 

That such temperance is far preferable to wholesale prohibition, which, by outlawing 
every form of so'called "akoholic beverage." encourages the illicit disrillaiion and illegal 
distribution of low grade liquor, cannot be disputed. 

The temperate use of a temperate alcc^oiic beverage like beer, makes for the advance' 
ment of civic and individual progress, the evils incident to outlawing it, makes for demoralization. 

Pure beer, such as Budweiser. is the nation's greatest aid to temperance, a home bever- 
age which promotes boih physical and moral vi/ell being. 
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